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no THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

We need an analysis of the forces which make industry dynamic. 
Mere expansion does not measure up to the concept of dynamic develop- 
ment. We are looking for such a continuous reorganization or readjust- 
ment of industry as shall give an ever-increasing productivity and an 
ever-higher degree of welfare to the industrial producers. Dr. Hourwich 
seems to think our prosperity has been conditioned by the mobility of 
migrant labor, but on the whole does not seem to get beyond the philo- 
sophy on p. 4 that "in the long run immigration adjusts itself to the 
demand for labor." This phrase suggests that migration is effect rather 
than cause, and it also suggests the constant tendency toward equilibrium 
upon the customary bases. An indefinitely expansive labor supply 
tends to a uniform relation of supply and demand in the labor market 
and therefore tends to a uniform rather than to an advancing rate of 
wages. Dr. Hourwich has not convinced all of us that the volume of 
immigration is always adjusted to the point where the maximum prosper- 
ity and development of the United States is assured. We still need some 
interpretation of the dynamic forces in the industrial world which shall 
tell us to what extent and in What volume immigrant labor is a national 
benefit. 

In conclusion it should be recognized that we can have the most 
complete confidence in the capacity of the newer immigrant races and 
that we can most earnestly desire the highest welfare both of the United 
States and of all the races of the world, and still believe most heartily in 
some restriction of immigration. 

Fayette Avery McKenzie 

Ohio State University 



Historical Sociology. A textbook of politics. By Frank Granger, 

Professor in University College, Nottingham. London: 

Methnew & Co. Ltd.; New York: imported by E. P. Dutton 

& Co. Pp. 241. $1.35 net. 

This is an attempt to base a textbook in politics upon the Scienza 

Nuova of Vico. The keynote is given in the following sentences: "We 

observe, says Vico, that all nations, both savage and civilized, have 

these three human customs: that they all have some religion, all contract 

solemn matrimony, all bury their dead. Therefore we have taken these 

three eternal and universal customs for the three principles of this 

science." 

The result, as might have been expected, is thin and unsubstantial. 

Victor E. Helleberg 
University of Kansas 



